CHETOCA, OR THE AAD BUFFALO, 

‘The following factsare given on the au- 
thority of Major Davenport of the army, 
an officer of high and respectable stan- 
ding, and who was conversant with all the 
circumstances. They are presented, with- 
out embellishment, as no art can add to 
the simple and deep interest of the una- 
dorned recital. 

It will be necessary to premise, that 
the Osage Indians occupy an extensive 
tract of country on tle north and west of 
the Arkansas territory. The game con- 
tinned to be abundant throughout this re- 
gion, until the whites began to intrude up- 
on their hunting grounds. Killing the buf- 
falo for the tongue and skins alone, the 
whites committed great havoc among 
them, and the animals continually attack- 
ed, receded from the scene of slaughter. 
‘The covernment of the United States, to 
protect these and other Indians from such 
unjust invasions of their territory, passed 
a law prohibiting our citizens from hunting 
en the Indian lands. This whelesome law 
was often evaded, and its violation was 
the more distressing to the Osages, as the 
game had already become scarce; and be- 
ine hemmed in to the westward by the 
Pawnees, a powerful and warlike tribe, 
with whom they are always at war, they 
were unable to extend their hunting 
grounds in that direction, 


In the spring of 1824, a party consist- | 


‘ng of three or four whites, as many half- 
breed Indians, and a negro, disregarding 
the law, went from the borders of the Ar- 
kansas territory to hunt in the Indian lands 
—They were discovered by a party of Os- 


ages, led by Chetoca Washenpesha, or | 


the Mad buffalo, the most famous war- 
chief of that tribe. Mistaking tie | 
ters, as they afterwards stated, fo: Indians 
of an untriendly natien, they atta! 
edand killed several of the party. But 


@pon ascertaining the character of those 
who had falien, they expressed much re-} 


gret: “We fear,” said they, ‘that this 
will make some trouble.” 
even melted into tears, 


As always happens in such cases, tlic | 
affair produced much excitement among. 


the inhabitants on the frontier, whose 
fears and passions are always excited by 


the slightest insult from their warlike: 
The aggressor was demanded | 
from their tribe by the commandant of the | 
circumstances, whether he had violated 
‘the plighted faith between his tribe and 
\the children of his great father. 


neighbors. 


American troops stationed on the Neotio 
River. After much censultation among 
themselves, and upon frequent reiteration 
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Some of them | 
stances. 
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‘huadred. ‘They formed themselves into a} appeared to him, very unjustly affixed the 


circle to hold their talk after their own | 
‘fashion, “Lhe demand was again repeat- | 
ed, and an appeal made tothem, enforcing | 
ithe necessity of their compliance, and | 
the evil consequences which might result | 
'fromarefusal, At length the Mad Buifa- | 
jlo rose with great dignity, and coming | 
|forward, declared himself to have been 
the leader of the party accused. He said 
that he had taken the hunters for a party 
of unfriendly Indians; and didnot know 
that there were any whites among them, 
until after the deed was done. He express- 
ed his willingness to make any atonement 
for the wrong which he had ignorantly 
committed against the children of his! 
great father, (the president) and stepping | 
into the middle of the ring, ‘‘I deliver my- | 
selfup,” said he to the American com- ! 
mandant, “to be dealt with as may be! 
thought proper.”? Five other warriors im- | 
mediately followed his example. ‘They ; 
| 


custody at the fort for a few days, and | 
then sent under a strong guard down the | 
Arkansas to Little Rock, distant about ! 
three hundred miles. During the first | 
lor second nights of their journey, one of, 
them slipped off his hand-cuffs, and made | 
his escape. Mad Buifalo was very much 
distressed about the event. He spoke of 
the deserter with vehement indignation, | 
as a coward who had disgraced the nation | 
and himself. 

At the mouth of the Porto they met | 
with Maj. Davenport, who had been | 
{known to Mad Buffalo and his people for 
iabout two years, and whose frank and sol- 
dierly deportment had won their confi- | 


dence. They expressed great pleasure 
'at this meeting, and consulted with him 


He 


as a iricnd respecting their situation, 


explained to them, as well as he could, 
ithe nature or their offence; and that un-| 
de iaws of the United States, they 
lwoi have to be tric’) for murder, by a 
court of jusiice, ur ter the civil authority, 


ang it found guilty would be punished with 
death by hanging. He advised them to 
employ counsc! to defend them, as our 
own citizens did under similar circum- 


The Mad Buffalo seemed to be much 
moved by this explanation, and for the 
first time to comprehend his real situa- 
He told Major Davenport that he 
had expected to appear before a council 
of warriors like himself, who would decide 
en principles of honer, and the particular 


He dic | 


of the demand, they met in council at the | not expect, he said, to be tried by laws, of } : 
garrison, tothe numberof three or four! which he was ignorant, and which, as it exertions, corresponding withthe impor- 


punishment to his offence beforehand. He 
requested Major Davenport to act as his 
counsel.—But he declined, assuring the 
chief, that not being a lawyer, he could 
render him no service; and that it was, 
besides, impossible for him to leave his 
post to attend a trial at a spot so distant. 

On the following morning the Mad Buf- 
falo appeared much dejected, and told 
Major Davenport that he kaew not how 
to act; that he knew not what his fate 
would be, nor what in justice it ought to 
be. —He exhibited no symptoms of fear or 
alarm.—But all the unyielding pride and 
stubborn prejudices of the Indian charac- 
ter were aroused, as he locked at the ap- 
proaching crisis. 

He again desired Major Davenpert to 
speak for him,and delivered to him his war 
club as a token that he made him his dep- 
uty, with full power to act for him in ev- 
ery emergency. He requested the Major 


| to show the war club to Claimore, the 


principal chief of the Osaves, who, on 
seeing that symbol, would co whatever he 
required of him. 

“When I saw you yesierday,” said he, 
felt as if Ihad seen my father.—I know 
you to be my friend.—-Go to Claimore, 
show him my war-club.—Whatever you 
think cught to be done for me, tell Clai- 
more and he will do it.” 

They parted, the one for Little Rock, 
the other for the post on Nectio river.— 
On their arrival at the Rock, a smith was 
sent for to remove the manacles from the 
arms of the prisoners, previous to their 
being confined in jail.--But the Buffalo, 
Without waiting for assistance, threw the 
irons from iis wrist, and turning to the of- 
ficer who had charge of hin— 

“Go,” said he, ‘fand tell vour colone} 
that the Mad Buffalo could have escaped 
at any moment he pleased, but would not. 
Tell him that I gave myself up to the 


white people to answer for what I had 
doni.— expe ted be tried immediately 
by a council of varriors, without being 


confined. “Chey said they must tie my 
arms—an¢ would not resuse.-—They said 
I must be brouvht here—and J come with- 
out resistence.” 

Major Divenport saw Claimore, show- 
ed liim the war-club, advised him to em- 
ploy counsel for Lis people below, and told 
him thet the Lvfalo wished him to attend 
his tria), and sce justice done him.-——Clai- 
more reiused to attend the trial, as he 
considered it not safe to trust himself 
amongst enemies; but offered five hundred 
dollars for counsel, which was accepted 
and paid. 

When the trial came on at the Rock, no 
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tance of the case, were made for the pris- 
oners. No legal evidence was produced 
against them, nor a case made out to war- 
rant conviction. Three of them were 
acquitted. But as it was thought necessa- 
ry by the politic jury tomake an example 
which should strike terroramong the In- 
dians, the Mad Buffalo and the Little Ea- 
gle were selected as victims to the preju- 
dice and vengeance of the neighboring 
whites; the Buffalo on account of his in- 
fluence in the tribe, and the Eagle because 
the lot happened to fall upon him. 

The Buffalo behaved during the trial 
with the same resignation, the same calm 
courage and dignity, as he had all along 
exhibited. Heand the Eagle were con- 
demned to be hung; and the three who 
were committed returned to their tribe. 

The sons of the Buffalo, some of whom 
were quite grown up, frequently visited 
Major Davenport at the gerrison, and al- 
ways requested to see the war-club,—Af- 
ter they heard that their father was con- 
demned, and they despaired of again see- 
ing him, they requested the Major to give 
them the war-club. They would often 
secretly and silently examine it; while the 
tears would roll down their cheeks.—He 
promised to give it to the eldest of the sons 
when it should be ascertained that their 
father never would return, but not before. 

The Buffalo declared he would not sub- 
mit to be hung by the neck, and made 
some unsuccessful attempts to destroy 
himself. —They were respited from time 
to time by the acting governcr, who took 
occasion to visit them in the prison.—Up- 
on being introduced the Buffalo made him 
aspeech, in which he expressed his sen- 
timents in loud, figurative, and fearless 
languag2.—In the midst of his speech the 
Eagle touched him, and told him, that in 
speaking so loud he might give offence.— 
**Give offence!”’ replied Buffalo indignant- 
ly, ‘fam not Ta man as wellas he?” 

Much interest was made by Major Da- 
venport, Governor M’Nair, and some oth- 
ers to obtain their pardon.—After about 
a year’s imprisonment they were finally 
pardoned by President Adams, soon after 
entering upon the duties of office in 1825, 
They were liberated at the Rock, and 
supplied bv the people at the village with 
a gun, ammunition, and provisions for their 
journey heme. 

Such, however, are the jealousy and ha- 
tred existing between the frontier settlers 
and the Indians, that, to avoid the danger 
of being shot on the way, it was necessa- 
ry for them to take a circuit round the 
settlements of more than three hundred 
miles. With this view they took the di- 
rection of the mountains between Arkan- 
sas and Red Rivers, laying close by day 
and travelling by night, and following the 
chain of mountains, until they had passed 
the last settlement. 

Here they were so much exhausted 
with hunger, swelled legs, and sore feet, 
that they could proceed no further; anc 
to add io their other sufferings, the Buifa- 
lo was taken sick.—The Eagle left him 
with a view of saving himself, and, if pos- 
sible, of sending relicf to bis companion. 
Left to himsel buffalo heated a stone, 
and, by applying .c to his breast, was 
greatly relicved.—tHe again pursued his 
journey, passe! the Hagle on the way with- 
eut knowine when or where, and arrived 
at the garrison ot Grand River, so much 
emaciated Major Davenport did not 
know him.—itc Lad not felt safe until he 
reached this point; and he could not give 
utterance to is joy aad gratitude, except 
by emphatic gestures and inarticulate 
sounds. Major Davenport gave him his 
war club, supplied him with a horse and 


rovisions, and sent him on to his tribe. — 
The Little Eagle arrived soon after, and 
was sent on in the same manner. 

The cocument containing their pardon 
was soon afterwards sent on, and deliver- 
ed to them.—But they could not compre- 
hend its meaning.—As it was a large pa- 
per, and such as had been presented to 
them to sign, when they gave away their 
lands, they viewed it with jealousy and 
alarm.—After recruiting their strength a 
little, the Buffalo and Eagle, accompani- 
ed by about two hundred of the Osages, 
returned to the garrison to learn what the 
big paper meant.—On its being read and 
explained tothem, and being told that it 
said nothing about their lands, they went 
away perfectly satisfied, expressing the 
most friendly dispesition towards their 
great father, the president. 

Thus terminated the affray and trial of 
the Mad Buffalo, and his companions— 
strongly illustrating the character of these 
rude sons of the forest, their views of civ- 
ilized jurisprudence, and the absurdity, if 
not injustice of making them amenable to 
the laws, of which they must be wholly 
ignorant. 


rom the Literary Port Folio. 
THE BONNET. 
By Miss Harriet Muzzy. 

It has been often remarked that great 
effects are often produced by small caus- 
es, and observation and experience prove 
the assertion to be true. The cause, how- 
ever, cf which we are about to speak, 
was far enough from being a small one; 
and indeed it may admit of adeubt wheth- 
er the cause was not of greater magnitude 
than the effect. However, we will leave 
our readers to judge for themselves, and 
tell our story just as it was told to us. 

Ata private ball, during the Christmas 
holidays, Frank Trevors, danced with 
the beautiful Lucy Medley, and it was suf- 
ficiently evident to all the company, that 
his heart was irrecoverably gone. Lucy 
herself thought so;and she was not a very 
vain girl—but it was impossible to misun- 
derstand the many fine things he said to 
her, especially when he spoke of “ having 
so agreeable a partner,’’—and then sigh- 
ed, and looked sentimental, and hinted 
something about ‘*sucha partner fora 
much longer term than one evening.” 
We do not perhaps, remember the exact 
words, but we can guess pretty nearly 
what they were, and their import is gen- 
erally much the same in all cases, In- 
deed, the fashion of making love, at the 
present day is, as far as we can learn, 
much safer than formerly. In the days 
of our grandmothers, a lover found him- 

elf obliged to speak out, or ‘‘burst in ig- 
norance” of his fair one’s sentiments to- 
wards him. Now, a remote hiut is 
thought sufficient for the lady’s penetra- 
tion, and the gentleman, by this proce- 
ding, runs no risk in committing himself 
prematurely, if ever. But we have fallen 
into a bad habit of digressing, and we 
wander from our subject, and become en- 
tangled in a maze of reflections, more in- 
tricate than the famous “labyrinth cf 
Woodstock,” and alas! without keeping 
fast hold of the thread of our subject, 
which might serve as a clue to guide us 
out again., However, Frank Trevors dan- 
ced with Lucy Modley, fell in love, hin- 
ted at his passion, waited on her home, 
dreamed of her allnight, when he dream- 
ed at all, and the next morning arose with 
a fixed determination to—call and enquire 
after her heaith, if she ** got no cold;” &c. 
So he went at the fashionable hour for 
morning calls; and saw Lucy looking di- 


vinely; he looked over and over again, all 
that he had looked on the preceding eve- 
ning—received an invitation to take tea 
the following afternoon, and left the house 
more in love than when he entered. 

The next evening Frank was true to his 
appointed hour—but met with rather a 
formal reception from the elegant Lucy, 
which, contrasted with her affab lity the 
preceding day, and on the night of the 
ball, puzzled as well as afflicted him. By 
degrees, however, it wore off, and she be- 
came as usual, all gaiety and sweetness. 
Frank was by this time seriously in love; 
and as he was not a resident in the city, 
but only ona visit which must terminate 
in a few days, he resolved te know his 
fate from the lips of his enchantress pre- 
vious to his departure. He repeated his 


visits, and soon found an opportunity of. 


making known his pasion to his fair en- 
slaver, who heard him with condescending 
sweetness, which encouraged him to hope 
that she was not insensible to his attach- 
ment. Judge then what must have been 
his astonishment when, on calling to see 
her the next evening, she received him 
with the most mortifying coldness, and 
scarcely deigned to notice his polite in- 
quiries after her health. As other com- 
pany was present, our crest-fallen hero 
could not demand any explanation of this 
seeming enigma. But after a night and 
day spent in revolving the problem in his 
mind, he sallied forth, determined to try 
his fortune once more. He was told that 
Miss Modley was ‘‘not at home,” although 
he had seen her blue eyes through the 
window-blind, as he rang the bell at the 
door. This wastoomuch. Ha‘ frantic, 
he flew to his lodgings, wrote a letter to 
her, sent it by a trusty messenger, and 
waited ‘‘upon thorns” until his return. 
There was no answer to the letter—and 
now his agony was at its climax! He 
flew to a young lady with whom he knew 
Lucy was intimate, he had seen her but 
twice, but he must make a confident of 
some one, and in his dilemma he selected 
her. She received him politely,—listen- 
ed to the story of his woes, laughed hear- 
tily, and then informed him, that Miss 
Modley had informed her in confidence, 
that ‘‘she considered herself insulted by 
Mr. Trevors; for that although he had 
called often to see her, and been received 
with distinguished attention in her fath- 
er’s house, and had there professed fer 
herself a more than common regard, he 
had been guilty of the most insulting con- 
duct towards her, by passing her four 
times in the street, without lifting his hat, 
or even appearing to see her, although 
she saw him look that way!” To this 
statement, Trevors could only plead his 
innocence of the charge, and begged the 
young lady to convey his message to her 
friend, and be his meditatrix. She con- 
sented, ran up stairs for her bonnet to go 
immediately. Trevors saw the bonnet 
upon the young lady’s head; his thoughts, 
since he came tothe city, hed been so full 
of Lucy, that he had not noticed the pre- 
vailing fashion. A new idea struck him, 
and starting from his ciair, he seized his 
companion by the arm, exclaiming ‘* does 
she, does Lucy, wear such ahatas that?” 
‘* Yes, to be sure,” wasthe reply. Tre- 
vors waited for no more; he flew from 
the house like a madman, ran to Mr. 
Modley’s, rushed past the servant at the 
door, reached the parlour, and flying up 
to Lucy, threw himself on one knee, ex- 
claiming, half-breathless, ** Oh, pardon, 
pardon! Lucy, Miss Modley!—it was not 
my fault—it was your bonnet!” 

Lucy forgave him when all was explain- 
ed.—He had met her, but happened tobe 
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on the other side of the bonnet, she thought 


he was looking at her, but he was only 
looking that way, he might have gazed on 
crimson vacancy—as that side of the bon- 
net hid her entirely from his view. Lucy 
threw away the bonnet, and never wore it 
again—unti] after she was married, 


ROMANCE IN REAL LIFE. 


When the late Earl of Exeter was in 
his minority, he married a lady of the 
name and family of Vernon, of Hanbury, 
Worcestershire, from whom he was af- 
terwards divorced. After the separation 
had taken place, Lord Exeter, his uncle, 
advised him, (then the Hon. Mr. Cecil.) 
to retire into the country for some time, 
and pass for a private gentleman. He 
complied with the request, and took his 
course for a retired part of Shropshire.— 
There fixing his residence for some time 
at an innin the small village of Hodnet, 
he became liberal to an unexampled de- 
gree to all about him. Some people in 
the neighborhood formed suspicious no- 
tionsof him, surmising that he was a rogue 
in disguise, and accordingly shunned his 
company. Others took him for an Indian 
Naboh, or some eminent personage in dis- 
guise, and frequently he heard the rustic 
exclaim, ‘‘there goesthe gentleman.” — 
Taking a dis‘ike at this situation, he look- 
ed out for board at some farm house; but 
here again wasa difficulty. Few famil- 
ies cared to take him because he was too 
fine agcutieman. At last, in considera- 
tion of the liberal offers that he made, a 
farmer agreed to fit himup a room. Here 
he continued under the name of Mr. 
Jones for about two years, apparentl” con- 
tented with his retirement. He used oc- 
casionally to go to London for a | hort 
time, for the purpose, as the country peo- 
ple suppesed, of collecting his rents, but 


THE ARIEL. 


came an accomplished lady. 


ters, the charming young country girl be- | of the fountain. : 
won the heart of my German freind, who 
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Her attractive charms 


Shortly after this event, the Right Hon | purchased this lovely girl for four thou- 


Brownlow Cecil, Earl of Exeter, died, | 
and his nephew succeeded to his title and | 
estates. This oblaged him to leave his) 
much-loved retirement and hasten to town | 
—He tock his wife along with him, but) 
said nothing of her new honors and exal-| 
ted station. In this way he called at sev- | 
eral noblemenand gentlemen’s seats, and | 
at length arrived at Burlcigh House, the | 
seat of his noble ancestors, near Stam- | 
ford. The road was lined with gentlemen | 
and tenantry, assembied to welcome their | 
new lord and lady. ‘They entered in their | 
carriage through the Gothic perch, which 
was hung round with flowers and ever- 
greens, and passed up the avenue shaded 
by the old trees. **Oh,” said she, ‘what 4 
paradise is this?” ‘The Earl could con- 
tain himself no longer, but exclaimed— 
‘It is thine, dear, and thou artthe Count- 
ess of Exeter!” She fell back in the car- 
riage and fainted with joy. They arrived 
at the house, her ladyship being recever- 
ed, and were welcomed with every dem- 
onstration of respect and affection. 
Having settled his affairs to his satisfac- 
tion, he returned to Shropshire, disclosed 
his rank, an@ placed his father-in-law in 
the mansien that he had built in the coun- 
try, and settled him with the annuity of 
500/ perannum, Afterwards he took the 
Countess to London, and introduced her 
to the fashicnable world, where she was 
universally admired and esteemed. 


Turkish Women.—The Turkish wo- 
men—says Mr. Embury—are beautiful, 
though their beauty is of a diferent char- 
acter from that of European females. 
Their eyes are blue and bland, their hair | 
luxuriant, their faces fresh and rosy, and. 


in reality to resume the dignity and secie- 
ty of his station, 

During this recluse life, time frequently 
hung heavy on his hands, and he purchas- 
ed some land with the view of building 
upon it. ‘The workmen were at first 
averse to undertake it, and he did not 
choose to oppese or expostulate withthem, 
as it might tend to a discovery. But on 
his lordship’s offering to pay a certain sum 
in advance, it was agreed that his design 
should be executed. 

About tivis time, too, he undertook the 
superintendance of the roads, the manage- 
ment of the poor’s rates, &c. all of which 
offices he filled with so much skill and 
discernment as surpriscd and astonished 
the neighborheed. 

He ventured a'so to pay his addresses to 
a youn;; woman, a farmer’s danghter, but 
was not attended to from motives of cau- 
tion, not being known sufficiently to be 
trusted. The person at whose house he 


. 
their persons possess great symmetry of | 
nrannrtic: 


mA lady whose virtue, like Emitia’s, 


had been thrown into a fever by various 
thrictures on her character, haq ye-7eigtis | 
ed an intention of purchasing them, in or- 
der to gratify our curiosity, and ascertain 
the mode of conducting such inhuman 
sales. “Lhe maidens were introduced to 
us one after an other. Their deportment 
was graccful and modest to diffidence. 
The first girl presented wasin her six- 
tecnth year, She was elegantly dressed. 
and her face was covered with a veil, 
through which her blue eyes, as well as 
neck and shoulders—which rivalled the | 
Parian marble in whiteness—shone like | 
stars piercing a black cloud. Sheadvan- 
ced towards the German, bowed down, 
and kissed his hand; then, at the com- 
mand of her master, she walked backward 
and forward in the tent to showhertine fig- 
ure and the easiness of her carriage; she 


lived being less scrupulous than the rest, 
permitted him te pay his addresses to his | 
daughter, whose rustic beauty and modes- 
ty headmired. And althoughthe maiden 
was placed ina humble lot, his lordship 
soon discovered that her virtues would one 
day shed alustre on a more exalted sta- 
tion, On the farmer’s return from his 
labor in the field, the Hon. Mr. Cecil, (as 
Mr, Jones) made proposals of marriage, 
and craved the consent of the female’s pa- 
rents, “What!” exclaimed Mrs. Hig- 
gins, the farmer’s wife, “‘marry our 
daughter to a fine gentleman, a stranger? 
Noindeed.” ‘But yes,” replied her hus- 
band; “the gentleman has house and land, 
and plenty of money, and there is no ex- 
ception to his conduct.*? Consent being 


ebtained, the match was made up, and in 
twelve months, by the aid of proper mas- 


thenraised her robe,soastoshow the beau- 
tiful delicacy of a foot, that would have 
charmed a Praxiteles. When she took 
off her veil, our cyes were dazzled with 
the surprising loveliness of her face, in 
which the lily and the rose were blended 
on the cheeks of blooming youthfulness. 
Her tresses, as black as cbony, fell care- 
lessly over her bust; and when she smiled 
—for smile she did, and appeared much 
pleased with the exhibition—she discov- 
ered tecth of dazzling whiteness and ena- 
mel, She rubbed her cheeks with a whet 
napkin, to prove that she had not used art 
to improve or heighten the bloom of her 
complexion. We were permitted to feel 
her pulse, that we might be convinced of 
the good state of her health and constitu- 
tion. She then retired with all the agili- 
ty of one of Diana’s nymph’s coming out 


“hung rather loosly on her,” and who/\ 


sand piusters, 

Barrymore happening to come late to 
the theatre, and having todress for his 
part, was driven to the last moment, 
when to heighten his perplexity, the key 
of his drawer was missing. ‘D—n it,’ 
said he, ‘I must have swallowed it.’ ‘Nev- 
er mind,’ says Jack Bannister, coolly,— 
you have, it will serve to offen your 
chest.’ 


SELF IisrEEM.—Some Frenchmen who 
had landed on the coast of Guinea, found 
a negro prince seated under atree, ona 
block of wood for his throne, and three 
or four negroes armed with wooden pikes 
for his guards. His sable majesty inqui- 
red, Do they talk much of me in France. 


A widow in Alloa has a son who, last 
season, commanded a ship in the whale 
fishery. His ship was lost, and he wrote 
home to his mother, that, after his disas- 
ter, he had fortunately found out, and 
was coming home (Scotice) with the North 
Pole—a ship now in Leith Harbor. The 
old woman on reading the news, was in 
raptures, and exclaimed—cour John’s a 
made man atlast! He has found out the 
North Pole, and is bringing it hame wi’ 
him! A braw reward, nae doubt, he’ll 
get frae the Government. 


New-YeEar’s .Tax.—The custom of 


making a levy on the pecket in the shape 


of New Year’s presents, is very humor- 
ously treated in the Boston Galaxy. A 
girl went toa respectable merchant, and 
said, ‘*Papa wishes you a happy new 
year, and says he will take the pay in loaf 
sugar.”” 


§ Because the following has been published very 
often, it is no reason, sceing *tis a good thing, why 
it should not be published again; especially as it 
is some years since it went the rounds of the news 
papers. It was written by some eastern wag, and 
originally appeared in the Bellows Falls Intelli- 
gencer. The oecasion which brought it forth, was 
a petition in the Vermont Legislature, to lay a 
tax on dogs. A friend to the canine race display- 
ed his friendship inthis squib. It contains some 
good hits at a certain class of politicians, whose 
principles are the most convenient things about 
them. 


TO MY DOG JOWLER. 


Jowler! they’ve taxed ye, honest friend, 
Assessed ye, put ye on the roll; 
Toexile every dog theyll send, 
Unless some friend will pay his poll. 


By all that’s good! the rascals meant 
Tween you and me to breed a strife, 
To drive youinto banishment, 
Or bribe your f-iene to take your life, 


But Jowler! dont you be alarmed 
If politicians do neglect ye, 

For all their tax ye shan’t be harmed— 
T love, aud honor, and respect ye. 


But taxes, says the constitution, 
Convey the right to represent, 

So dogs, by this sarae resolution, 
May, just a» well as men, be sent. 


Now dogs, and men, and voters hear! 4 
That fowler 3 put in ncimination, 

To go, upon the coming year, 
And oid in publie lation. 

Jowler, stecr «!var of domagogues, 
Steer clear oi the minority, 

Take care to si: of -iher dogs, 
And with the 
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From the New York Evening Post. | sion and some of the circumstances of his 
The following address, one of those offered for last crime,we announced upon the auther- 
ihe prize at the late opening of Walnut Street ity of Thomas M. Duke, Esq, a gentle- 
is published from a) well known in this state. There can 
‘The author isa gentleman of that city, whose po- | be no mistake as to the indiv idual Mr. 
ctical effusions haveappeared under the signature of | Duke knew him from his Nikeness to his 
“W. G. C.” We think italtogether superior tothe father, and from his breathing through a 


address which gained the prize, in the essential! silver tube, which it will be recollected | 


spirit of poctry, though all the lines are not equal- 
ly good. ‘lhe truth is, that the prizes given on 
‘hese occasions are searecly worth contending for 


| was inserted by his physician in his throat 
| —aiter he attempted suicide in the Cynth- 


oy our youthful writers. So many pieces of very | iana jail, Besides, he confessed to Mr. D. | 


moderate degree of merit, have appeared at dif- that he was Desha, though he had previ- 


ferent times under the title of prize addresses, ously passed by anothername. ‘Vhe hor- , 


that success in such a competition now confers no, rid murder of Baker, and the subsequent 

merit. ADDRESS. ee 'conduct of his father, who happened at 
As when the slumberer, in his dreaming flight, | 

Wrapt ina trance of ravishing delight, 

Marks arich glow invest the pietured sky, 

Too pure and bright for dull reality ; 

While his mind’s eye, all radiant and clear, 

Sees angel forms in the blue atmosphere— 

Fecls a new Heaven enkindling in his soul, 

gleam'of thought, beyond Farth’s chill control; ‘murder and hiehway robbery has no 

Nhus, blest, and blessing, to our thankful sight, | hee thee 

Beauty and taste have gathered here to-night;— | t seen tw trated Dy the same 

Man’s proud applause, and woman’s gentler mood, | individual. We learn from the Ohiio pa- 

Throw round the heart a spell of gratitude; {pers that Early left home last spring for 

As, lagging ‘Time with interest to begnile, 


‘ery bedy remembers. The murder of 
| Karly was equally atrocious, As in the 
‘former case, Desha and Early were fellow- 
‘travellers. The motive in both instances 


| the time to be Governor of Kentucky, ev- | 


| was the same—and the double crime of | 


| New Orleans; from thence he proceeded | 


We bask again in your approving smile. 
The Stage! That painter of life’s little hour, 


What noble hearts have bowed them to its pow’r! | 


When, in proud Greece its op’ning dawn appeared, 
Fame, loud and bright, the scenic hero cheered; 
Warrior and Sage, the mighty of the past, 
Blessed the mild radiance from the Drama cast— 
While elassic Athens poured » deathless ray, 

Un the bard’s pure and elevated lay ! 

Then swept oblivion:—Till by Avon’s stream, 
Was shed the magie of a Poet’s dream; 
immortal Shakspeare seized Apollo’s lyre, 

With fearless hand he swept its strings of fire; 
While, from the spell of her Egyptian night, 
Arvose sweet ‘Thalia into song and ligitt. 

Behold her glories with observant eye— 
iler temple here, life’s mimie earth and sky, 
Where the wrapt Artist waves his magic wand, 
And changeful Nature springs to his command:— 
Where sott Euterpe pours the melting strain, 
And light winged faney spreads her gay domain; 
Where careless Pleasure, in her vernal bower, 


Wakes the warm dreams which gild life’s morning | 


hour;— 
With brow all gladness, and with cheek all bloom 
Weaves her bright chaplet-rife with rich perfume, 
While Love’sclear voice falls on the ewraptured ear; 
And Hebe dances thro’ her flowering year! 

Here shall high Genius to the view be given, 
While his wing glitters in the glow of heaven;— 
His tireless plume shall pour empyrean light, 
tn floods of glory on the astonished sight;— 

Here Vice appall’d, will shun the burning cye, 
The steadiast gaze of searching Scrutiny :— 
Satire will point at Folly’s wild career, 

And frolic Wit bid his gay train appear! 

Here, too, shall Tragedy, with gloomy brow, 
Look o’er the faded Past, which shone but now; 
Rid Memory call from lost existence back, 

‘Lhe withered buds that strew its shadow’d track; 
Bend o’er the ashes of the dull, cold urn, 

While voiceless thoughts her wasted spirit burn. 
She weeps! that hope hath Jost the seraph smile, 
The song that once could her lone heart beguile; 
When o’er the Earth her golden beams were ilung, 
And music melted from the erchanter’s tongue; 
She marks each ray that cheer’d life’s scene, de- 

part— 

While the grave waits to clasp her broken heart! 

Friends, whom we love! Vo ycu the lot is given, 


ith orient light to strew our dawning heaven— |, 
With oric 5 wi ur dawning heaven | The number of the Militia for Delaware is 9000 | 


To pour a gladness o’er its new-born sky, 
Yhough Bigots frown, with cold averted eye,— 
‘Vo list the teachings, drawn from history’s scroll, 
To drink in music with delighted soul:— 
As with their pageantry, their smile and sigh, 
E.ve’s hallowed hours, like hastening dreams go by, 
While Fashion, Taste and Age, with look serene, 
Shall sit pleas’d umpires of each changing seene! 
Long may these walls be litin Beauw’s glow, 
And manhood’s smiles seem eloquent as now; 
Long may delight be kindled in each face 
Which beams in kindness on our opening race; 
‘Vill deepening shadows pall the night of Age, 
And Death shail sweep us from life’s varied Stage. 


Ysaac B. Desna.—This monster is 
said to have dicd in jail in Texas, the day 
before his trial for the murder of Early 
was to have taken place. His apprehen- 


'in Marchto Texas, to purchase a drove 
‘of mules. He had invested, before he 
, ieft home, nearly his whole property in 
produce for the New Orvleans market.-— 
| His wife is now a widow, with nine orphan 


| children, the youngest at the breast—all | 
| left destitute and wreiched. Whiata pic- | 


‘ture is here forthose who used their infiu- 
‘ence to screen Desha from the gallows a 
{Cynthiana, and at last Ict him loose to 
| prey upon his fellow men. 


‘THINGS ET 


The following pathetic soliloquy, says an Edin- 
burgh paper, we tound written on a 100/. note of 
the national bank, which passed through ourhands 
lately, and we are sorry we can now add our sym- 
pathies to those of our poet on the Wansitory ne 


| The Dublin Evenmg - 


;account of a new miracle by Prinee Hohenlohe, 
| who has restered to perfect health a woman in the 
| last stage of consumption. 

For the last year the proeceds of the marriage 
and tavern license, in Delaware state amounted to 
2,210 dollars. ‘This is expended upon the gener- 
al system of edueation of that state. 


At the Red House, the great rendezvous of the 
English pigeon shooters, 16,070 birds were shot 
at, and 8,764 killed last season. 

Achesnut trec, at Fortworth, Gloucestershire, 
England, is certainly 673 years old, and probably 
1100 years old. The cireuniference of the trunk 
is 62 feet. 

A fire broke outin a grocery store in Charles- 
town neck about half past cleven o'clock on 
| Thursday night. On breaking open the door, and 
| diseovering that the fire was very nesr twokegs of 


a few minutes both kegs blew up and demolished 
the building. The explosion was distintly heard 

_ at Boston, a distance of iwo or three miles. 


and the sets of Uniform 1400. 

The editor of the Wilmington (Del ) Advertiser, 
makes the following very liberal offer:—*'I'o any 
farmer who is now, or may become a subseriber to 
this paper, by the first day of May, (planting corn 
time) that shail, the approaching scason, raise 
from one acre of land, the greatest quamtity of 
merchgntable Indian cern, we will give a Gold 
Medal Valued at $20, a Silver Tankard of the 
same value, or the like amount in cash, at the op- 
tion of the person entitled to the premium.” 

A resolution was offered, in the New York As- 
sembly, on Wednesday, to supply eaeh member 
witha pen-knife, stamp, and paper-cutter. It was 
moved to amend it by adding a razor. 

Much injury has been done to fruit and erna- 
mental trees, in New England, within a few cays 
past, by the immense quantities of ice which have 
acetimulated on them. 


| powder, it was thought pradent not to enter. In| 


| An English writer says, *‘in some places apples 
} are split, and two kinds of cider made; that. with 
| the red side being of a superior quality to what 
j the whole apple would make.” (‘This is like seek- 
ing a cold slice on the rth side of a ponderous 
pudding.) 


New York, Jan. 12.—The printing ofice of Mr. 
W m. A. Mereein, corner of Burling slip and 
Pearl street, was broken open between Saturday 
jnight and this morning. The front door was 
first forced and also the door leading to the print 
ing office, "This was rather a singular proceeding, 
as rogues ought to know, that, if money is their 
object, printing offices are the last places in the 
vorld tolook for it. On Saturday night many of 
ithe lockers belonging to the Butchers in Fulton 
, Market were forced open, and large quantities ef 
beef taken away. 


Mr. Owen has left Lanark for Mexico. Wis 
plan was to make arrangements with the Mexican 
government, for so much of their territory as is 

/needtal fora fair trial of his experiment, and thes 
tu visit New Harmony, and attend the celebrated 
meeting, as the Scotch paper has it, “appointed 
to beheld somewhere in Qhio in April next, to 
diseuss the question on which le sent forth a chal- 
Jenge last spring, namely, the truth or falschood ot 
the Christian religion.” 


We were on Saturday shown a note which at 
first sight we supposed to bea genuine bill of the 
| Philedelphia Bank, but oninspection found it to be 
jan individual promissory note, payable at the Phi- 
‘Tadelphia Bank. ‘The engraving was neatly exceu- 
ted, and the skill displayed in arvanging the worde 
in different formsrenders the deception exceeding- 
ly imperfect, and appears to be of -akind likely to 
impose upon the ignorant and unwary. 


John C. Rogers of Saylrosk, has killed a pig 

{10 months old, weighing 642 pounds. Can Old 
England beat Sentisel. 

| Beat what, Mr. Seatinel’—the #27 or the Story. 


The Quebee papers say that the alarm, on ae- 
count of the failure of the wheat harvest, has in- 
creased since the grain has been generally threshe 


For more than two years, itis sxid, no failure 
of mer of business of eny note hae cecurred at Ro- 
chester, N.Y. although an jinmense business has 
been done there. 

In Dryden, N. Y. a hair ball was taken from the 
stomach of a tatted hog, two years old. It was 
}oval, 10 1-2 by 15 inches in cireumferenee. The 

Ithica Journal says—‘* We have frequently seer 
and read of similar balls being found in eattle; but 
j never before of one found in the stomaeh of a 
, swine; the digestive powers of this animal are eon- 
, sidered equal to the solution of a brick-bat!” 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| ‘There are now in operation—to say nothing of 
‘those in the progress of crection—thirteen flour 

mills in Roehester, N. Y. within the compass of 
|two miles, containing in all fifty-seven runs ef 
| stone—each run capable of making six thousand 
| barrels of flour per annum. 


Mr. Hazard, of the Federal Street Theatre. 
Boston, has been severely wounded by a fall upon 
‘his sword. He is not dangerously injured it is be- 
| a as the sword entered the fleshy part of the 
| thigh. 


The celebrated horse, Colonel, bas been pur- 
' chashed by the King for 4000 sovereigns, confirm- 
‘ing the general opipion that le is the best hors 
England. 


| The prosecution of that great national work, the 
Thames Tunnel, has been entirely abandoned, 
| Wantof funds is said to be the sole cause of this 
unfortunate termination to so noblean undertaking. 


A society has heen formed in Bennington, Ver- 
mont, by a band of thirty or foriy hard werking 
men, for the purpose of abstinence in the use ot 
ardent spirits. By the rules of the seciety every 
mesaber is bound to report the quantity of epirits 
used by himselfand family. The result has beea 
good. By the last reports not a drop had bees 
used by the members ‘or the last month. 


| A fire oeourred in Charleston, S. C. on the 11th 
ult, by which two or three buildings and a blaek 
woman were burned. 


A bill has been introduced into the legislature 
of New Jersey, prepared by General Carson, of 
Middlesex, with mueh labor, skill and care, for 
the revision and consolidation of the whole crimi- 
nal code of thestate. The Trenton Emporium 
says, ‘‘it unites in one grand whole the scattered 
detrehments of the criminal laws of the state,and 
renders them easy of umderstagading and easy te 
be found”? 
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We invite the attention of our readers to the 
following poem. There are flashes of true poetic 
Lrillianey contained init, which the literary reader 
will not fail to diseover, though the opening line 
yaa not be so harmonious as it might be. Other 
favors from the same unknown pen will always be 
acceptable. 

YOR THE ARIEL. 

JESUS AT THIE GRAVE OF LASARUS. 
Now to the grave they silenteame and slow, 
Two tender sisters in the garb of woe. 

O’er their fair necks their shining hair was flung, 
And many a tear on the Jong ecye-lash hung, 
While the deep sigh escap’d the heaving breast, 
And told the story of a heart impress’d 

With heavy griet.—The sisters stood, and wept, 
O’er the cold grave wherein their brother slept. 
And is there none, who, at that grave appears, 

i‘o soothe their sovroWs and to wipe their tears? 
No kind consoling voice to whisper peace, 

And bid the auguish in their bosom cease’ 

Or do they weep without one tender friend 

To seothe their woe, as o’er that grave they bend’ 
May, there is one who marks their heaving sigh, 
With furrow’d brow and melanchely eye; 

He speaks but seldom, and his words are bricf, 
Yet well discerns the deepness of their grief; 
Within his eye the tear is seen to start, 

Rich from the easket of his feeling heart! 

Now dry apon his check, but large and round, 
Phey fall like dew on the unconscious ground, 
Sat mark! He wipes the falling tears away, 
While o’er his features beams a heavenly ray; 
And now he breathes in accents miidly there, 

«¢ Father [ thank thee, thou hast heard my pray’r;” 
Then to the grave he came of him he lov’d, 

And all his soft was mov’d. 

‘The scene was touching, aud the group around, 
Gaz’d on the Saviour—ihen upon the ground, 
As at the grave he stood with outstreteh’d hand, 
And likea God breath’d forth his great command: 
“‘Laz’rus come forth!” and with life-giving breath, 
Charm’éd the pale sleeper from the grasp of death. 


T. 


Brom the Washington City Chronicle. 
HOLLINGS WORTUUINA. 
‘Phe club must hail him master of the joke. 
Porr. 
I presume there are few of my readers 


‘eputation of the late Judge Hollingsworth, 
of Maryland, whose lively conversational 


pewers rendered him the choice guest of | largely, as no ene can want it more.” 
Having had | 


the pleasure of his acquaintance for some | 


sO many convivial meetings. 


lime previous to his death, I was enabled 
to collect many of his sayings and pungent 
witticisms, which had been floating about 
m society. His mind, however, appear- 
ed to be saturated with information on ev- 
‘ry subject, that perhaps some diligent 
person in his anecdotage, may, in refer- 
ence to some of the bon mots, apply to 
him what Sheridan said of Dundas, “* that 
he was indebted to his memory for his 
jests, and to his imagination for his facts.”’ 
Many of his repartees might figure to ad- 
vantage along with the most brilliant ones 
of Norbury, Rogers, or Parr. D. 


The judge was thus addressed by a gen- 
tleman, named Afollins; think my 
nage much pretticr than yours—Hoilings- 

vorth is so long!” ‘*But you know ans- 
wered the wit, ‘‘ that 
‘ Worth makes the man, and want of it the fellow.” 


Some gentlemen were talking, at the 
Athenzum, about the number of private 
memoirs lately published; and it wasobser- 
ved that the authors of these antobiogra- 
phies must find it a profitable employment. 
** Aye,” exclaimed Mr. H. “and one that 
shows a great deal of courage.”? How so. 

‘Because they take care to eell their loves 
as dearly as possible,” 


: ‘ , | tended visiting Bedford Springs, for the 
who are entirely unacquainted with the) henefit of her health. 


the judge, there is any virtwe in 
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| Monsieur vis had a country seat near 
. 

Baltimore, which he so much neglected 
‘that it became overgrown with weeds. 
On this being mentioned to Mr. H, he ex- 
claimed—*' Rara in terris!” 


| According to Symmes’ and Reynolds’ 


| theory, there isa large oftening at each 
'fole. One of the candidates for the Ma- 
rylend Legislature, a few years ago, told 
|the Judge he feared that he had little 
i chance of being clected. ‘In Mr. Rey- 
nolds’ opinicn, (answered he) you are cer- 
tainly mistaken, for he appears firmly 


| persuaded there is stilla great ofiening at 


the frolis!”” 


An elephant being advertised as newly 
arrived in some town, it was asked if he 
was toremainanytime. “I suppose so,” 
' gravely answered Mr. H. observed 
he brought a very large trunk with him.” 


{ 

| A French gentleman, named Planche, 
{who hada wife yclept Jol/y, had met 
with losses which preyed on his spirits, 
_and affected his health. The judge cal- 
‘ling on them as they were finishing their 
| dinner, helped himself and them to a glass 
| of wine, Exclaining— 

Sick tu sapiens finire memento 

| Trisitiam .... Plance, mero.” 


| A wealthy dutcher courted Miss D 


who refused him. 


The Judge, on hearing 


| this, said he was astonished at her want, 


‘of ambition. How so, said her father. 
:“ Why, she refuses to be a princess of the | 
Blood.” 


| On board one of the steamboats there 
| Was a very beautiful girl whose comeli- 
jhess and grace attracted much attention. 
| When the bell rang for the passengers to 
| pay their money, a stranger asked what | 
|it was for, and was told it was the de// for 
{the money. ‘* No,” said Mr. H. pointing 
the girl, “ chere is the belle for the mo- 
ney.” 

| A lady whose virtue, like Emilia’s, 
‘“‘hung rather loosly on her,” and who 
had been thrown into a fever by various 
strictures on her character, had mention- 
ed, in the presence of Mr. H. that she in- 


Madam,” said 


Bedford water, lrecommend you to drink 


In visiting some county court, he step- 
ped into the Session-Reom just as a young 
lawyer, named Bu/llit, was closing a long 
harangue, in which he exhibited symp- 
toms of great fatigue. Some one asked 
the Judge what he thought of Mr. Buli#’s 
speech: ‘* Pho! (said the Judge) nothing 
but a sftent Bail!” 


A rich and beautiful heiress married a 
young man of talents, but without wealth, 
whose name was Salmon. Her relations 
were much displeased at the match; one 
of them was talking of it to Mr. H. who! 
drily answered: “All I can say about the 
lady, is expressed ina line of Herace— 

** Desmit in frscem mulier formosa superne 


Speaking of Mr. C , who was much 
visited on account of his epicurean dinners, 
but who was an intolerably stupid proser, 
the Judge sarcastically observed—‘“ we 
eat him, but we can’t digest him.” 


He used to say that “Bracebridge Hall” 
was written with the worn-out fren of the 
Sketch Book. 


The Emperor of Russia has presented to Count 
Woronsow, commanding the army that took Var- 
na, a golden sword, inseribed—‘‘for the taking of 
Varna.” To an hour of peril, the gallant comman- 
der would, we imagine, gladty exehange this gold 


| The receipts at th 


for iron. 
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We saw yesterday, says the National. 
Gazette, with much pleasure, in the room 
of Mr. Lownes, silver smith, in Chesnut 
street, nearly opposite to the Bank of the 
United States, the magnificent Sword 
which was voted by the state of Tennes- 
see to Major General William Carroll, 
and which General Cadwalader was re- 
quested to have made here. It isa beau- 
tiful and truly skilful piece of workman- 
ship, and does much credit to the estab- 
lishment of Mr. Lownes. The sword is 
completely mounted with gold finely 
wrought, and the inscriptions en the blade 
are executed with equal distinctness and 
elegance. On one side are these words— 
‘Presented by the State of ‘Tennessee to 
Major Gencral Carrell as a testimony of 
high respect for his services;” on the oth- 
er—‘‘ New Orleans, 8th of January 1815.” 


Mr. Adams has written a long letter in reply to 
those gentlemen, who called on him for preof of 
the trcasonable designs, which he recently as- 
eribed to the leaders of the old Federal party in 
New England. ‘The letter is to be published, 
and will, without doubt, expose some important 
matters to the public, of which the politicians of 
yesterday and to day have little suspicion. 


e Walnut Street Theatre, on 
the night of Mr. Forrest’s benefit, Monday week, 
amounted to 1,528 dollars. When itis considered 
that the adimission to the boxes in this house iss 
only 75 cents, the number of persons present, 
must have been very great. lt may not be unfair 
to estimate them at three thousand, and hundreds, 
itis said, went away, not being able to obtain ad- 
mission. 


A correspondent, whom we recognize as a Phila- 
delphian, sends us a string of puns on his own af- 
fairs, and the incidents of his life. Webhave room 
only for the following. One might, it seems, his 
garret caught fire, and he was almost scorched to 
ded@: before the engines came—leaping down the 
stairway, exclaimed to himself, “adieu to these 
hide-roast-attics.”” He compares the statue of 
William Penn, in the Hospital yard, to the Centa- 
uref Gravity: and says, very properly of the 
drinking room of the Chesnut Street Theatre, in 
the third story, that it is an excellent dram-atiic 
repository. 


Military Execution.—Vhere is a striking rep- 
resentation of this spectacle, in the shop-window 
of the Messrs. Ilarts, near the corner of Third 
and Dock streets, where we have often tarried for 
a moment to gaze at the many comical and amu- 
sing caricatures, as well as beautiful and highly 
finished engravings which it presents. ‘There ave 
two or three, which for truth and beauty we have 
seldom seen surpassed. The several illustrations 
of Ivanhoe are finely executed. The thrilling 
scenes in which the high-minded Rebceca, the 
Jewess, held so conspicuous a part—at the eagle 
of Front de Bauf, and clsewhere, which no one 
who has read Ivanhoe, the chef d’ouvre of Sir Wal- 
ter, can forget, are given with a touch as from na- 
ture itself. But the best thing we have seen is 
the Military Execution. The evecuéers are drawn 
up in single file, with their muskets pointed at the 
victim, who is uponhis kuees at a distance,—his 
collar open—his coat and waistcoat by his side.— 
There is a steadiness of purpose—a manly forti- 
tude in his eye, as he looks towards the deadly 
weapons. With his left hand, he is turning away 
his faithful dog, who appears to feel, by instinct, 
the distressd situation of his master. There ix 


veal sorrow depicted in the countenance of the af- 
feetionate animal, as his caresses are forbidden— 
and, as a whole, it is ealculated to inspire one ve 
a momentary sadness and pity. 
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National Grattude—a humbug.—We published 
in a late paper the petition of Peter Francisco, | der will be how they can be dissatisfied. We wish 
now before Congress, praying for a trifling sum of , the gifted priestess of the Bower a constant acces- 
money, in compensation for his important services, | sion of unfading flowers to adorn its trellaces, 
te smooth his passage to the grave. This man} anda steady breeze of public approbation to main- 
performed wonders. He saved his commander’s | tain them in perpetual bloom. 
life on one occasion, and on another, beat off or 
killed a party of six British horse, who attempted 
to plunder a farm house. Francisco happened 
not to be a soldier—thut is, he was neither a vol- 


Our Climate na warmer than former/y.—An opi- 
nion generally prevails, that our winters, of late 
/years, are becoming more mild as the country 


'grows older. This belief obtains currency more 


unteer nor a regular, but was merely a servant to te? 
one who was a soldier. This cireumstance now | 2&¢44se people’s memories fail them, and they 


euts him off from all hope of a pension! Verily, | cnumet remember how cold the winters were a few 
the principle which actuates the government of Ye#FS 850 The fact is, when this country was 
| first settled, the winters were as mild as at the 


this country in rewarding services of this kind— | sahil In Fel 17k 6 
and indeed of every kind—is of the most beggarly | Presentday. | In February U714, lowers were seen 


character. No cncouragement whatever is held out | aa m. = 
for its citizens to turn their energies and fortunes er was mi scar y 

to its service, because, in nine cases out of ten, nex was co s0 
they are sure to be returned with neglect more 

cutting than insult, and with ingratitude more base People large was 
than robbery. If Franciseo had rendered but a the last year, wonder at, and talk about the ‘ mild- 

tenth part of the services to the British govern- "°°S of our modern winters. 

ment which he rendered to ours, the closing years oo oe : 
of his existence would be gilded with the sunshine | arate in Ne = York.—1 he Sscatae annually 
of a pension and a title from his grateful country. | paid of paupers New city, 
But in such cases England is liberal to a fault. | In 1827, there 
Yet to this very principle of encouraging bravery | paupers—in increase of 
by rewarding it, half its glory may be traced; and | ~* PS cent., or more than one-fourth. This 
the long list of patriots and sages which adorns its | er ming ange - stributed to the great influx 

eareer, may have found their noble determination | ot foreigners, of whom 35,000 arrived in N. York 
to serve their country, to have its origin in the during the last two years, many of which, without 

knowledge that a sure reward would wait upon | doubt, soon beeame dependent on the city for sup 
their efforts. How different the case with poor |port. Another eause is found in the vast number 
Francisco! He is now nearly ninety years oid— | of dram shops, one sig nurscries of drunk- 
he asks the nation whose liberty he assisted to | enness, disease, and beggary. Of these, the city 

establish, for bread, and he receives not even a | Contains upwards of 5300! or one to every 60 in- 
‘habitants. From such causes, such results may 


stone! Such, alas! is the gratitude of the United p ; 
States. It % idle to a money given to La- “always be expected. In Philadelphia, drunken- 
ecoliag That is but a solitary inst tek Nis sans ness has very sensibly diminished within the last 


ten years. Formerly, a dozen drunkards lying 
| about our pavements was an every-day sight. Now 
| the ease is very different; an object of the kind not 


exhibiting itself once in a week. 


listed in our the energies of a mighty nation 
—and if he had received a million, it would still 
have been a million less than he deserved. It was 
well, indeed, that this country gave him something. 
She necded some act of liberality (beggarly as was 
even that act) to stand out in defence of her num- 
berless unpardonable instances of wicked coldness 
to her most deserving warriors and patriots. The 
desolation of the poor, persceuted, veteran St. 
Clair, dying of starvation and negleet among the 
woods and rocks of the Alleghenics, and the eruel 
indifference with which the government looked 
on and saw Robert Morris removed ona sick bed, 
from the dungeons of a prison in Philadelphia, that 
it might not be said he died in jail, will stand im- 
mortal monuments of national ingratitude, and 
need a long and liberal giving out of public trea- 
sure, to prevent the mind recurring to such in- 
stances of uncxampled baseness. 


When some persons, with petitions in their 
hands for the stoppage of the mails on Sunday, 
ealled on the richest merchant in Philadelphia, 
; the other day, for his signature, after looking at 
the paper tor a moment, he replied: ‘Gentlemen, 
/you may take this petition back to Mr, ——, who 
| sent you here with it, and tell him, that when he 
| will consent to stop all znterest, on Sunday, I will 
| sign this; and not @// then.” ‘The bearers of the 
"paper left bis counting house on the instant. 


| Theatricals.—Some of our readers, no doubt, 
‘take an interest in theatrical affairs, and we would 
| fain give them all the information in our power— 

though we really think time would be better spent 
‘in reading a good book, or studying the scientific 
the Governor of this state advertised fer a loan of | part of our profession. We are not such bigots 
$800,000, for the purposes of internal improve- | as to object entirely to theatres—they form a very 
ment. Abouta week after the proposals had been | pleasant retreat, oceasioually, for the man of busi- 
issued, it was taken up, at an interest of five per | ness, wearied with the thousand eares of life, and 
eent., by sundry brokers of this city. The loan | when reasonably indulged in, are innocent. The 
ia not redeemable until the year 1854. opening of the Walnut Street Theatre has been an 
excellent speculation, unlike the Arch Street— 


Cash Plenty Somewhere.—About two weeksago, 


In conse- 


scribers will be perfectly satisfied. Our only won- 


The Bower of Taste. —The numbers of the se- 
eond volume of this interesting periodical have 
reached us. Its appearance is very materially 
improved, and, so far, we think the matter of the 
present volume better than that of the first. The 
Bower is edited by Mrs. Katharine A. Ware, and 
is published at Boston once in two weeks, each 
gumber containing thirty-two octavo pages, at 
three dollars yearly. The work will be occasion- 
ally embellished with engravings. One has al- 
ready appeared in the present volume, and it is 
one of the prettiest lithographs we ever saw—even 
the windows of our Chesnut Street print shops af- 
ford but tew better specimens of that beautiful art 
—and they contain the choicest efforts of Parisian 
Kithographs, at present the most perfect that are 
made. 


With the present style and manner of 
getting out the Bower, we have no doubt its sub- 


which seems likely to continue closed. 
quenee of the popularity of the Walnut Street 
Company, old Chesnut Street has had a poor sea- 
son, and closed its doers on Thursday evening, the 
Company having gone to Baltimore. 

The last performance was the ** Bottle Imp,” a 
| play founded on a German le;end, that an imp, or 


| devil, is confined tn a bottle, the possessor of 


which ean precure, by a wish, whatever he wants; 
but he is doome® to go to © old Seretch,” if he is 
the owner of the bottle at his death, and the same 
penalty is attached to its possessor, should he sell 
it for the same or more than it cost him. Lyery 
possessor is therefore exiremely axious to part 
with it, and itis sold for Jess and less every time. 
Jefferson buys it of his master for three dueats, 
unconscious that he has got sucha bargain, and 


his treatment of his prize, after finding the real 


nature of its contents, with his efforts to sell it, 
are ludicrous in the extreme. It passeson from 
one to another possessor, however, till, finally, it 
is sold for the smallest coin in the world, and the 
owner of course cannot sell it for less. He is 
informed against and treated to a visit to the dun- 
geon of the Inquisition, to display whose deep re- 
cesses the piece seems to have been produced. 
The scenery is excellent, and our citizens have 
good reason to rejoiee that the Inquisition has ney- 
er visited our happy country. Lhe piece was 
played twice to thin audiences. Messrs. Pratt 
and Wemyss have left Philadelphia with no very 
favorable impressions of their management, 


Sunday Mastls.—1t will be gratifying to very 
many of our readers to know that Congress have 
promptly set their faces against the shouls of pe- 
titions which poured in, praying thst the mails 
might be stopped on Sunday, and all post offices 
closed. The reasons given are remarkably cor- 
rect and forcible, and we take great pleasure in 
laying them before our readers. They are as fol- 
low :— 


The various departments of govern- 
ment require frequently in peace, always 
in war, the speediest intercourse with the 
remotest parts of the country; and one 
important cbject of the mail establishment 
is to furnish the greatest and most eco- 
comical facilities for such intercourse. 
The delay of the mails one day in seven 
would require the employment of special 
expresses, at great expensc, and some- 
times with great uncertainty. The com- 
mercial, manutacturing, and agricultural 
interests of our country are so interme- 
diately connected as to require a constant 
and the most expeditious correspondence 
betwixt all our sea-ports, and betwixt 
them and our most interior settlements. 
The delay of the mails during Sunday 
would give occasion to the employment of 
private expresses, tosuch an amount that 
probably ten riders would be employed 
where one mail stage is now running on 
that day; thus diverging the revenue of 
that department into another channel, 
and sinking the establishment into a state 
of pusillanimity, incompatible with the 
dignity of the government of which it is a 
department. Passengers in mail stages, 
if the mails are not permitted to proceed 
on Sunday, will be expected to spend that 
day ina tavern upon the road, generally 
under circumstances not friendly to devo- 
tion, and at an expense which many are 
but poorly able to encounter. To obvi- 
ate these difficulties, many will employ 
extra carriages for their conveyance, and 
become the bearers of correspondence, as 
more expeditious than the mail. The 
stage proprietors will themselves often 
furnish the travellers with those means of 
conveyance, so that the effect will ulti- 
mately be only to stop the mail, while the 
vehicle which conveys it will continue, 
and its passengers become the special 
messengers for conveying a considerable 
portion of what would otherwise consti- 
tute the contents of the mail. 


KitcHEN Economy.—A friend has 
mentioned to us an improvement in kitch- 
en economy which we think deserving of 
notice. —it may be called an iron back log, 
and is cast hollow to contain water. A 
small leaden leader, is attached to iron 
cylinder, which is placed at the bottom of 
a wood fire, and connected with a cask or 
tub of water near the fire place, or in any 
convenient part of the rcom, The fami- 
ly may thus have a constant supply of hot 
water, without incumbering the fire-place, 
and with much less than the ordinary con- 
sumption of fuel for that purpose, —Long 
Island Star, 
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e shall be glad to hear frequently from the 
author of ** The Convict’s Complaint.” 
FOR THE ARIEL. 
THE CONVICT’S COMPLAINT. 
Adieu forever! thou delightful isle! 
Where I have squandered youth’s romantic years, 
Unkuown to secret misery and tears, 


And sought the blandishments of Fortune’s smile. | 


O, how shall I the threat’ning storm beguile 

That scowls me’?—How elude the fears 

That shake the boldest of my bold compeers, 

Or stretch these nerveless arms to slavery’s toil? 

My dearest fricuds now vainly plead tor me, 

To power, in vain, are all my prayers preferred!— 

Loud rear the surges of the blustering sea, 

And in the gale what dying moans are heard! 

Extend thine arm, propitious heaven!—and wrest 

The vital spark from this tumultuous breast. 
N—n. 


ITALIAN GiRL’S HYMN TO THE 
VIRGIN. 
By Mrs. Hemans. 
In the deep hour of dreams, 
Thro’ the dark woods, and past the morning sea, 
And by the starlight gieams, 
Mother of Sorrows! O, I come to thee. 


Unto thy shrine I bear 

Night blowing flowers, like my own heart to be, 
All, all uniolded there, 

Beneath the meckness of thy pitying eye. 


For thou, that once didst move, 

In thy still beanty, through an earthly home, 
Thou know’st the griet, the love, 

The fear of woman’s soul;—to thee I come. 


Many, and sad, and deep, 

Were the thoughts folded in thy silent breast, 
Thou too could wateh and weep— 

Hear, gentlest Mother! hear a heart opprest! 


There isa wandering bark, 
Bearing one from me o’er the restless wave; 
Oh! let thy soft eye mark 
His course—be with him, Holiest, guide and save! 


My soul is on that way, 

My thoughts are travellers o’er the waters dim; 
Through the long weary day 

I walk, o’ershadowed by vain dreams of him. 


Aid him, and me too, aid! 

Oh! ’tis not well, this earthly love’s excess! 
On tliy weak child is laid 

The burthen of too deep a tenderness. 


Too much o’er Aim is poured 
7 being’s hope—searce leaving Heaven a part; 
‘oo fearfully adored, 
Oh! make not him the ehastener of my heart! 


I tremble with a sense 
Of grief to be—I hear a warning low— 
Sweet Mother! eall me hence; 
This wild idolatry must end in woe. 


The troubleed joy of life, 
Love’s lightning happiness, my soul hath known, 
And worn with feverish strife, 
Would fold its wings—take back, take back thine 
own! 


Hark how the wind swept by! , 

The tempest’s voice comes rolling o’er the wave— 
Hope of the sailor’s eye 

And maiden’s heart, blest Mother, guide and save! 


Hon. David Crocket, member of Con- 
fress from Tennessee, who has been made 
the hero of a most laughing story, by a 
waggish Kentucky editor, has taken that 
matter so seriously to heart as te publish 
certificates of his conduct on the occasion 
alluded to. Mr, Clark of Kentucky, end 
Mr. Verplanck of New York, have both 
certified that his conduct at the President’s 
house was ‘‘marked with the strictest 
propriety.” We are told that Mr. Crock- 
et is a sensible man, but suppose it is true 
that. he has something of the ‘half horse 
half‘blligator” in his manners. The Mid- 
dlesex Gezette noticing him in the follow- 
img Manner,gives something betwixt a cari- 
cature and a true picture of Mr. Crocket 
and a large portion of his constituents: 

** In some of the western states great 


THE ARIEL. 


| muscular force is an indispensable requis- 
ite in a successful candidate for public fa- 
|vor. This Mr. Crocket, or as he is famil- 
_iarly termed, Davy, possessed in an ex- 
traordinary degree;—and while his com- 

petitor was felling the people of his great 
merits, Davy was giving practical evidence 
of his by grubbing up a stump which two 
ordinary men would have abandoned in 
despair. This striking demonstration of 

statesman-like qualities was irresistible to 
the yeomanry of Tennessee, and the elec- 
tion of our worthy Davy was carried by 
acclamation. While on his way to Wash- 
ington he assured his companions that he 
could wade the Mississippi with a steam- 
_ boat on his back, whip his weight in wild- 
| cats, and ‘ride a streak of lightning bare- 
‘backed.’ Davy is the man who propo- 
sed to whip all the animals in a mena- 
gerie, consisting of alion, aparcel of mon- 
kies, and azebra. Onacertain occasion 
he said he intended to speak in the House 
of Representatives, for he saw no reason 
for being diffident, as he could flog any 
man in it.” 


AnEcDoTE.—* AsI am upon 
the subject of painting, I will mention to 
you an anecdote, which I heard related 
by Hoffland, (a celebrated landscape com- 
poser,) regarding two of the finest pic- 
tures which are in this, or any other coun- 
try; they are the works of the immortal 
Claude. A nobleman, whose name I now 
forget, purchased them in Italy, and sent 
them over to England, directed to a friend, 
with instructions for him to pay the duty 
upon them, which amcunted to £27, 10s. 
and to preserve them carefully until his 
return, These instructions the friend 
never received; and when-the pictures 
were landed at Dover, nobody being there 
to make any inquiries about them, they 
were seized by the officers of the port for 
non-payment of the duty, and were put 
up to public auction, as is customary in 
these cases, for that purpose. Strange to 
say, there was no one who had discern- 
ment enough to see the merits of these 
stupendous productions, and the pictures 
were fortunately drawn in unsold; £17 
being the greatest effer for them, Short- 
ly after this, the nobleman arrived in 
England, and instantly wrote to his friend 
about his property. Youmay imagine by 
the sequel, what was his surprise, when 
his friend returned for answer that he was 
extremely sorry to say that he was en- 
tirely ignorant of such things existing. 
The thought which struck him first, was 
to proceed to the landing place, Dover; 
and after several inquiries, he at last found 
his treasures thrown by in an old ware- 
room, amidst a heap of confiscated rub- 
bish. He paid the £27, 10s. joyfully, and 
the pictures were given up to him. ‘wo 
years aiter this, those pictures were put 
up for sale, and purchased by Mr. Beck- 
ford, of Fonthill Abbey, for 12,000 guin- 
eas, when that gentleman scld his magni- 
ficent domain to Farquhar, the pictures 
were taken along with it, for the oirginal 
price, and when the latter died, they were 
avain put to the hammer, and bought by 
Angerstcia, for an advance of 3000 guin- 
eas, makire the eum 15,000 guineas; and 
when his collection was purchased by 
Government, as public property, they 
were taken at a valuation of 16,000 cuin- 
eas, anc they are, at this moment, the 
most splendid ornaments in the British 
Gallery.” 


A proposition before the Legislature of 
Rhode Island for a law to restrain cows 
from going at large, has been referred to 
Messrs, Bull and Steere, 
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ApvENTURES oF A Hoc.—In the Leb- 
anon Ohio Star, we find the following ad- 
ventures of a hog: 

Mr, Gideon Long, of Butler county, 
raised a hog which he sold a few weeks 
since to John Denman, of his neighbor- 
hood, for sixty-siz dollars. He was 
shortly afterwards offered forty dollars 
for his bargain; but determining to take it 
to Cincinnatti, he put it on board of a ca- 
nal boat for that place. On his route, 
without hisknowledge, the hands on board, 
exhibited it as a show, charging 64 cents 
for a sight. When he arrived at this city, 
an immense crowd visited it and paid for 
the sight. After keeping it for some time 
he was offered $500 for the hog, agreed 
to take it, and received $150 on the con- 
tract. But it was not to be delivered un- 
til the whole was paid, and while waiting 
for the balance, it was secretly conveyed 
away. Mr. Denman determining to pur- 
sue the noble animal, embarked on board 
a steamboat and followed it to Louisville, 
where he had the satisfaction of finding 
his hog. It had been exhibited some 
time to great advantage. ‘Taking pos- 
session of the hog, Mr. Denman descend- 
ed theriver with it several hundred miles, 
and finally sold it for three hundred and 
sixty dollars; having realized from it, in 
all, eight or nine hundred dollars. It 
weighed twelve hundred and sixty pounds, 
and in his route Mr. Denman was offered 
$2500 for it safely delivered in New York. 
The purchaser it is expected, will under- 
take its transportation to the eastern cit- 
ies, to show the Yankees what sort of 
hogs we raise in Ohio. 


Too KEEN FOR A COUNSELLOR.—A 
highwayman meeting a counsellor in his 
chariot on the Surry road, presented a 
blunderbuss and demanded him money, 
with the usual compliment. The gentle- 
man readily surrendered abcut 60 guineas, 
but kindly told the thief that for his own 
safety, he had better put the robbery on 
the footing of an exchange, by selling him 
the blunderbuss for what he had just taken 
from him. ‘*With all my heart,” said the 
highwayman, and gave it to the advocate, 
who instantly turned the muzzle, and 
told him that if he did not immediately 
re-deliver his purse, he would shoot him! 
**That you may if you can,” replied Tur- 
pin,) ‘‘for I promise you it is not loaded.”’ 
and rode off very coolly with his booty, 


In Mississippi, some years since, a 
court commenced a session, but was obli- 
ged to adjourn for several successive days 
on account of the absence of the Jury.—. 
One morning the Sheriff came into Court, 
and told the judges that he should proba- 
bly have the Jurymen ready by the tollow- 
ing day, ‘for,’ said he, ‘we have run down 
ten of them, and have got them tied up in 
the shed; and two deputies and four dogs 
are after the others,and they expect to 
catch them this afternoon.’ 

RARE INSTANCE.——Not a single death 
occurred ir the first Parish, in Newton, 
Mass, during a whole year ending Nov. 6,. 
1828. Two hours after the year closed a 
young man died of a fever. 


A reverend doctor of divinity, of very 
ghesitly appearance, was one day accosted 
by a vulgar fellow, who, after eycing him 
from head to foot, at last said— ‘Well, 
doctor, I hope you have taken care of yous. 
own soul.’ Why, my fricnd,” said the 
amiable shadow, ‘* why should you be so 
anxious that I should take care of my own 
soul?”? **Because,” replied the other, ‘‘] 
can tell you that your dody is not worth, 
caring for,” 
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O! she was fair! but not could save 
Her beauty from the tomb. 


VTHE FALLS OF THE HOUSATONICK, 
By J. H. Nichols. 
a Wild cataract of the woods! how bright 


pressed if her sleep has been at all deep. 
Her sight has become weakened since 
two years, in consequence of a cataract 
having come in her left eye, and one now 
coming in her right: this is her only infir- 
mity. The taste, the touch, the smell, 


The rolling seasons, day and night, 
Sun, moon, and stars, the earth and main, 
Fre-while his portion, life, and light, 

To him existin vain. 


Thy sheet of liquid silver gleams, 
Through the green cedars, on my sight, 
Like a tall angel’s spear in dreams. 


And see the snowy wreath of spray, ; 
Hie saw whatever thou hast seen, 


a Meet for a spotless virgin’s shroud, 


Curl up the clear blue vault away 
To form the future tempest-cloud. 


Through mountain shores, with red and gold 
Leaves, at this autumn hour, array’d, 
Winds the swift river, dark and beld, 
O’er rocks in many a white caseade. 
Till sweeping past, ’mid froth and surge, 
The alder ilets strewn around, 
Vo where the willows kiss thy verge, 
Thou dashest off at ove wild bound! 


Here, as we gaze—TI and my friend, 
‘Two youths with roses on our cheeks, 
°Tis sweet, but awful, thus to bend 
Over the wonder, as it speaks 
Like a young earthquake, and to feel 
A nameless grandeur swell the soul 
With joy that makes the senses reel, 
Halt-wishing in the flood to roll! 


Yes, thou art fair, and fain would I, 
Were mine no love, no kindred true, 
Alone here live, alone here die, 
Were | but worthy too of you, 
For oh! were mortals half so fair 
And beautiful as their abodes, 
Woman acherub’s face would wear, 
Aad man—the majesty of gods. 


Each morning sun a rainbow builds 

OF pink across thy diamond foam, 
That every tossing billow gilds 

With pearls, to deck its ocean home. 
Too soon it fades, unseen by all, 

Save the rude woodiman of the hill, 
Or, when for water to the fall, 

Trips the glad damsel of the mill. 


Methinks, at winter’s dazzling night, 
Thine were a lovlier scene than now, 
For then the very air is white 
With the pure stars and purer snow. 
And trees, like chrystal chandeliers, 
In nature’s blue cathedral arch, 
Light by the moon their gems of tears 
Where, like aqueen-bride, thoudost mareh. 


And, oft, with a peculiar awe, 

‘Thou eom’st the moon-green rocks to lash: 
When the soft vernal breezes thaw 

The long chain’d river, at one crash 
Of thunder, it breaks up and roars, 

Tilleach echoing cavern wakes from sleep, 
As a mammoth’s voice,—and pours 

An ice-pil’d deluge down thy steep. 


Fall of the forest! ona wild 
Romantie pilgrimage [come 
To see thy face, for, trom a child, 
My footsteps ever lov’d to roam 
Places untrod—yet, why hast thou, 
In sylvan beauty, roll’d so long, 
And nota poet’s tongue, ere now, 
Has told his lyve thy praise in song. 


THE COMMON LOT. 
By Montgomery. 
Once, in the flight of ages past, 
Vhere liv’d a man; and who was he? 
Mortal! howe’er thy lot be east, 
That man resembles thee. 


unknown the region of his birth, 

Phe land in whieh he died unknown; 

Elis name has perish’d from the earth; 
‘Phis truth survives alone: 


That joy, and gricf, and hope, and fear, 

Alternate triumphed in his breast; 

t&s bliss and woe,—a smile, a tear; 
Oblivion hides the rest. 


The bounding pulse, the languid limby 

L hanging spirit’s rise and fall; 

Ww ow that these were felt by him, 
for these were felt by all. 


We suffer’d, but his pangs are o’er: 

Fnjoy’d, but his delights are fled: 

Had friends; his friends are now no more: 
And foes; his foes are dead, 


He lov’d; but whom he lov’d, the grave 
Fiath lost in its unconsvions womb: 


Encounter’d all that troubles thee; 
He was—whatever thou hast been; 
He is—what thou shalt be. 
The clouds and sun-beams, 6’er his cye, 
That once their shades and glory threw, 
Have left in yonder silent sky, 
No vestige where they flew. 
The annals of the human race, 
Their ruins, since the world began, 
Of him afford no other trace 
Than this,—here liv’da man! 
From # Lausanne Paper. 
REMABRLABLE LONGEVITY. 

It is now some days that we have had 
at Lausanne a woman, of whom the Gene- 
va Journal has already spoken, and who 
is a most remarkable phenomenon of lon- 
gevity. Elizabeth, daughter of Clude 
Thomas and of Anne Metral, was chris- 
tened in the parish of Villaroux, three 
leagues distant from Chambery, the 17th 
December, 1714. She has been married 
twice, the second time at the age of 66, 
toa man named Durieux, aged 25, and 
whose name she gees by. ‘They lived 
thirteen years together without having 
had any issue. During the interval be- 
tween the first and second marriages, she 
was for seven years courier to a prince at 
Milan, under the name of Antoine. No 
one suspected her sex during that time, 
and her health did not suffer in the least 
from the fatiguing duties of her service. 
On first appearance one would not sup- 
pose her to be older than 65. She is of 
the middle stature, and age has not made 
her stoopinthe least. She is lively, gay, 
robust, and healthy, and she is vain of the 
fact of having dispensed with the services 
ofa physician throughout her life, and of 
never having experienced the slightest in- 
disposition, She takes long walks, is un- 
acquainted with fatigue, and asserts that 
the physicians attached to the Royal Fam- 
ily of France, to whom she had the honer 
of being presented in 1827, have told her 
that she will yet live 30 years, 

Ihave observed her very attentively, 
and have found in her all signs which in- 
dicate very great age, but with a general 
state of preservatioa which surpasses all 
concoption. ‘Phe skin is wrinkled in a 
peculiar manner; in the front part of the 
neck, and upper part of the chest espe- 
pecially, a kind of pad has been formed by 


the number and the death of the wrinkles. 
,T have met with nothing similar in the 


oldest persons I have seen till now. At 
the back of the neck there are long and 
deep lines, some of which form three long 
and very distinct Roman X’s, The aspect 
of the whole skin, the habits of the body, 
the bony workings of the skeleton, as far 
as they are distinguishable, evince her age 
still better than the decumments which she 
possesses tothat effect, however authen- 
tic and regular. At the age of filty she 
lost all her hair; it grew again, and is now 
gray and abundant. She became depri- 
ved of the whole of her lower teeth with- 
out any pain, but she has fragments of 
some in Rer upper jaw. Her pulse isto 
regular as to have astonished, according 
to her account, every medical man; in vis- 
iting it, I counted several times 80 throbs 
per minute, without variation, She hard- 


ly takes any sleep, and spends the greater 
part of the night in praying and singing; 
in the morning she slumbers an hour or 
| two at most, and her mind becomes de- 


and the hearing, are in a perfect state, 
and she has neither oppressiveness nor 
trembling. Her memory is prodigious, 
and she relates remote facts with the most 
accurate minuteness, Her chief nourish- 
ment is coffee, considerably sweetened, 
As it is frequently offered to her, and she 
never declines it, she has assured me that 
she frequently takes as much of it as thir- 
ty or forty small cups a day. She eats 
little bread, and drinks little wine, and 
she uses no meat. She does not live se- 
ciuded, but, on the contrary, is frequent- 
ly to be seen in the streets, generally on 
foot. She is constantly visiting the neigh- 
boring country houses, as well as those in 
the city of the most select kind; and every 
one makes it a practice to present her 
with something, in consideration of her 
great age and misfortunes. She never 
asks, butaaccepts with gratitude. She 
will leave this city in the course of a few 
days for Berne, 


The following letter from General Jack- 
son, isin reply to an invitation from the 
Legislature of this state, to visit Harris- 
burg, on his way to Washington. 

* Near Nashville, Dec. 30th, 1828. 

‘*Gentlemen—It having pleased the 
author of all mercies, by a late dispensa- 
tion of his providence, to remove froin this 
world the stay and solace of my life, feel- 
ings, of which I need not attempt the des- 
cription, compel me to decline the invita- 
tion with which the members of the 
Pennsylvania legislature, friendly to my 
election, have henored me. I am not 
however, even in this hour of affliction, 
insensible to your kindness, and I cannot 
but feel obliged to you, gentlemen, for the 
polite and favored terms in which you 
have communicated it to me in your letter 
of the 8th inst. ‘he obligations I owe to 
the people and the legislature of Pennsyl- 
vania, for repeated evidences ci genuine 
partiality and support, impress me witha 
sense of gratitude and deference for that 
great and patriotic state, which in every 
vicissitude of life, I shall cherish; and 
which under less mourntul circumstances 
I should be proud to manifest by attend- 
ing at her capital, and paying my respects 
in person to her citizens. 

Have the goodness s:entiemen, to con- 
vey to your associates, and to accept for 
yourselves, the respectful assurances of 
my sincere esteem. 

I am very respectfully, your obedient 
sery’t. ANDREW JACKSON. 


Two men of fashion meeting a beautiful lady in 
a narrow thoro’fare of Glasgow, her ear caught 
the following observations: ‘‘I protest, Bobby, 
this plaee is as nsrvowas Balgam’s Passage,” {a 
jane in Glasgow.) “Yer,” said bis companion, 
like Balaam, Iam stopped by an angel.’”’— 
‘“‘And I,” replied the lady, the ass.” 


THE 
Is published every other Saiurday, by Edmund 
Morris, No. 64, Spruce Street, Philadelphia, at 
i $1 50 per annum, in advance. 

Myery third number will be embellished with > 
handsome quarto copperplate engraving. Sub- 
cevibers out of the city will have their papews de- 
posited in the post office the evening prior to ptlb- 
| lication, so as to reach them by the earliest maifs. 

ny person who will procure seven subsertbers, 
and remit S10, at the editor’s risk, shall reeeiv 
wm cichth copy for his trouble. Orders for eopies 
thankfully received. All letters must be port patd. 
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